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SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 



Ill 



THIRTEEN miles from Green River, and two hundred feet 
higher than that station, is Bryan, where the railway touches 
Black's Fork, a stream which finds a way, from its source in the 
Uintah Mountains to its junction with the Green, through an un- 
lovely valley of sage-bush and greasewood ; two shrubs which, 
instead of amplifying the earth wnih the brightness of vegetation, 
overspread it with a tangle of unsightly grey and sinewy branches. 
The sage-bush is the key-note of much Western scenery. So 



pallid and parched it is, that its life-sap might have been absorbed 
in those heart-burnings of the earth, w^hose external consequences 
are seen in many a pile of volcanic rock ; its small, pale leaves are 
never fresh, and its fibrous limbs are always twisted and gnarled ; 
but, despite these symptoms of scant virility, it holds to the soil 
with extreme tenacity, and it crops out in superabundance over 
miles and miles of territoiy, upon which it allows no closer sem- 
blance to greenness than itself to provoke comparison. Among the 




£/k Mountain,^ 



foot-hills and along the river-bottoms there are knots of pines and 
firs, and groves of aspens and cottonwoods — not enough, however, 
to relieve the dead- weight of the sage-bush, which spreads itself 
over the landscape to the farthest horizon like a stratum of mist. 

About this time, while the train is moving through tedious 
miles of desert, we are prepared to agree with Hawthonie, that 
meadows are the most satisfying objects in natural scenery. " The 
heart reposes in them with a feeling that few things else can give, 
because almost all other objects are abrupt and clearly defined ; but a 
meadow stretches out like a small infinity, yet with a secure homeli- 
ness which we do not find either in an expanse of water or of air." 

The apology usually offered for the least attractive land in the 
far West is, that, no matter how sterile it may be to look at, it is 
**rich in the primary elements of fertility," a fine-sounding phrase, 

* The illustration on this page should have been placed on page 4 (first article of 
this series) the cut there given being a view of the Uintah Mountains. 



which, though w^e listen to it at first with divided feelings of amuse- 
ment and incredulity, proves on investigation to have some truth 
in it. No plain is so sandy and barren that it is not amenable to 
the irrigating ditch, and the introduction of a little stream of water 
is often followed by an outbreak of what seems to be spontaneous 
verdure, wonderfully bright and persistent, which shows how fruit- 
ful the soil may become under favourable treatment. At P'ort 
Bridger, eleven miles south of Carter, the third station westward 
from Bryan, three hundred bushels of potatoes have been raised 
from half an acre of ground, and the ground there is as hopeless 
to all appearances as that in view from the railway. 

Beyond the yellow and grey undulations of the nearer land, 
among which strange-looking masses of rock occasionally outcrop, 
the Uintah Mountains, extending eastward and southeastward 
from Utah, now loom up, and bound the prospect \\A\\\ a line of 
deep, dark blue. They are visible for hours sometimes, when the 
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train rolls over a com- 
manding^ crest ; they 
are revealed from 
their purple bases to 
their snowy summits, 
and then, as it de- 
scends into the hol- 
low, they are hidden 
in all save the highest 
tips. The peaks, or cones, dark as they seem at this distance of 
seventy or eighty miles, are most distinctly stratified, and rise 
2,000 feet above the springs that feed the streams in the foot- 
hills below. They are vast piles of compact purplish quartzite, 
resembling Egyptian pyramids on a gigantic scale, without a trace 
of soil, water, or vegetation. Such, at least, the peaks are; but 
the lower slopes are covered with arborescent vegetation, which is 
succeeded nearer the timber-limits by pines that have been dwarfed 
down to low, trailing shrubs, and the ridges inclose some exten- 
sive basins of exquisitely clear 

water. One of these lakes, ' 

called Carter's, is held in on 
one side by a semicircular 
wall of sandstones and slate, 
and on the other side by a 
dense growth of spruce-trees. 
The depression for the accu- 
mulation of the water, says a 
United States geologist, was 
caused by an immense mass 
of rock sliding down from 
the ridges above ; springs 
oozed out from the sides of 
the ridge, snows melted, and 
so the lake w^as formed. 
Carter's Lake is three hun- 
dred and fifty yards long, 
eighty yards wide, and 10,321 
feet above the level of "the 
sea ; and it is characteristic 
of the many other natural re- 
servoirs embosomed in the 
valleys of these mountains. 

One of the highest peaks 
is named after General Gil- 
bert, and is plainly marked 
by strata of red-sandstones 
and quartzites inclining to 
the southeast. It is uplifted 



abruptly from a lake about 
fifty acres in extent, and has 
the remarkable elevation of 
13,250 feet above the sea-level, 
the lake itself being 11,000 
feet high. Another notable 
peak springs out in isolation 
from the pyramid already men- 
tioned, and has been called, 
from its resemblance to a Go- 
thic church, Hayden's Cathe- 
dral. The foot-hills are clothed 
with pines, varied by that 
most beautiful of all Western 
trees, the quaking asp, which, 
with its silver-grey bark and 
tremulous, oval, emerald 
leaves, stands out in lumi- 
nous contrast to the melan- 
choly foliage of the ever- 
greens. 

Twenty-seven miles from 
Bryan is the station of Church 
Buttes, which derives its name 
from a fragment of the cele- 
brated Mauvaises Terres, or 
Bad Lands, on the old over- 
land stage-road, ten miles to 
the south. The modern pathway of iron touches the old road from 
time to time in its sinuous course ; and the glory of the days when 
the pony-express, the fast coaches, and the hundreds of emigrant- 
teams passing every day, raised the dust that now lies deep in 
the ruts, becomes a reminiscence in the tottering telegraph-poles, 
out ol use and un- 
strung, and in the 

deserted ranches, 
which once provided 
cheer and rest for 
the wearied travel- 
lers. 

Church Buttes are 
150 miles east ot 
Salt Lake, and have 
an elevation of 6,731 
feet. They consist 
of deposits of soft 




sedimentary sandstones, and marly clays in per- 
fectly horizontal strata, and very remarkable pa- 
leontologfical remains are found in them. Pro- 
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fessor O. C. Marsh, in his expedition of 1870, discovered the fossils 
of a rhinoceros, some turtles, some birds, the areodon and the 
titanotheriufn — the jaw of the latter measuring over four feet in 
length. Rattlesnakes were also found in extraordinary numbers, 
and their humming, says one member of the expedition, soon be- 
came a familiar tune, which excited little alarm or attention. 

The characteristic features of Church Buttes and the Bad Lands 




are the bands of colour formed by the 
successive zoological strata, which in 
some instances, as at Green River, are 
exceedingly vivid, and seem to have 
been drawn by a human hand. As we 
stand upon one of the summits it is 
difficult, indeed, to convince ourselves 
that the architecture, as well as the 
decoration, is not the result of human 

workmanship. The elements striving with the centuries may 
lapse into vagaries of expression, but it is incredible that sense- 
less rain-drops and gritty sand, without mind and without a spe- 
cial design, can have shaped the symmetrical amphitheatres, 
colosseums, and temples that appeal to our eyes with the grand- 
eur of an ancient Rome or an Athens — incredible that the mere 
process of "weathering," as the geologists call it, can have 
evolved such masterpieces out of chaotic rock. The very pillars 
that clasp the f)ortico of that temple yonder and dwindle away, 
through their hundreds, into a throbbing perspective, are appor- 
tioned with exactness, and uphold a filigree cornice whose dainty 
carving bespeaks the chisel of a sculptor. The isolated pilasters 
and obelisks are without flaw ; the domes that cap some of the 
buildings are perfect demi-spheres ; the flutings of the columns are 
uniform in depth and width, and the broad terraces of steps are 
equidistant. The desert's sand-blast and the persistent action of 
the rain-drops may have worn the rocks on Laramie Plain and 
Dale Creek into their present uncanny suggestiveness, but we 
cannot reconcile the scientific theory and the entrancing testi- 
mony of our sight as we look down from the distance upon the 



miraculous architecture of the Bad Lands. A nearer view, how^- 
ever, dissipates our illusion ; then we notice defects that were not 
visible before, and observe how spouts and drops of water have 
furrowed the pliant constitution of the rock, tunnelling and grooving 
with resistless industry, and imparting the colour of the strata to 
the surrounding streamlets. But it was not all illusion ; the resem- 
blances often prove to be real, and are marvellous beyond the pos- 
sible conception of any one who 
has not seen them. 

Hampton is a side-track, and 
the next station w^estward is 
Carter, 904 miles from Omaha, 
Twenty miles to the northwest, 
three veins of excellent coal, 
eighty-seven feet thick, hav'e 
been discovered, and seven miles 
north of the station are some 
white sulphur and chalybeate 
springs. We are steadily as- 
cending now; at Bryan the al- 
titude was 6,317 feet, and at 
Piedmont, the third station 
west of Carter, it reaches 7,540 
{^^\, The country is wild and 
broken by swelling ridges, 
among which the train winds 
and wdnds ; we rush through 
the darkness of snow-shed af- 
ter snow-shed, and are gradu- 
ally attaining the second high- 
est point on the Union Pacific 
Railway — the highest being at 
Sherman. The Uintah Moun- 
tains limit the horizon, and the 
foreground of foot-hills is co- 
vered with bushy, yellow-green 
grass. 

At Piedmont, the traveller's 
attention is attracted by groups 
of dome-shaped furnaces which 
are used in the manufacture of 
charcoal for the smelting-works 
of Utah ; the Chinaman, also, 
makes his first appearance here, 
and recurs multitudinously du- 
ring the rest of the journey as 
railway-labourer, cook, washer- 
man, and boot-black. At Hil- 
liard, fourteen miles from Pied- 
mont, there is another large 
nest of charcoal-furnaces, which 
are often mistaken for Indian 
wigwams or Chinese huts. 

Another thing, as to the use 
of which Eastern people ven- 
ture queer conjectures, is a 
high, narrow tressel - work 
bridge supporting a V-shaped 
trough — an object familiar 
enough to residents of the Pa- 
cific coast. This is a *' flume," 
and the wood used in the kilns 
is floated through it for a dis- 
tance of twenty-four miles from 
the mountains. Over 2,000,000 feet of lumber were necessary in its 
construction, and- from its head to its mouth it falls 2,000 feet, 
the stream rushing through it and sweeping the logs on its 
bosom with a rapidity and ease that make us w^onder w^hy people 
ever haul wood in cumbrous waggons. The mill at the head 
where the pine-trees are reduced from their original proportions to 
the trim, convenient shape in which they arrive at Billiard— has a 
capacity for sawing 40,000 feet of lumber eveiy tw^enty-four 
hours, and the kilns consume 2,000 cords a month, producing 
100.000 bushels of charcoal in the same time as a result. In 
Nevada, and in all other parts of the far West, where the lumber- 
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business is extant, the flumes are as connmon a sight as the roads 
or the trails ; but few of them, however, are as long as this one at 
HiUiarcl. 

The next station is Millis, 947 miles from Omaha ; and a little way 
beyond it the road crosses Bear River, the valley of which is interest- 
ing both on account of its natural beauties and its game. The trib- 
utary brooks are said to be as full of trout as the forests are full of 
deer, bear, foxes, wolves, grouse, 
and quail; besides which, rarer 
animals, such as the panther, 
the wolverine, and the cata- 
mount, may be found occasion- 
ally ; and, if we believe the 
common report, a sportsman, 
or naturalist, might wander 
through the region forever with- 
out languishing an hour for 
something to shoot at. North- 
ward, at the Big Bend of the 
river, there is a group of warm 
soda-springs, which occupy an 
area of six square miles, and 
nearer the railway, sixty miles 
north of Evanston, which is 
the next station, there is a lake, 
ten miles long and from five to 
eight miles broad, which sur- 
passes the Yellowstone in the 
exquisite colouring of its rocks. 
The boundary-line of Idaho 
and Utah crosses the lake from 
east to west at an elevation 
of nearly 6,000 feet. Com- 
pared with their former great- 
ness, the springs are now few 
in number, but they are still 
the most interesting group on 
the continent. About three 
miles up a small tributary of 
the Bear River we come upon 
a formation consisting of the 
basins of old springs long ex- 
tinct. They are called " petri- 
fying'* springs by the settlers, 
from the abundance of calca- 
reous tufa existing in the ba- 
sins, and some of them contain 
large masses of plants coated 
with this material, which retains 
the form of leaf and stem to 
perfection. 

The Bear River has its source 
in the Uintah Mountains, and 
runs in a northerly direction to 
the great soda-springs of Ida- 
ho, about 1 20 miles from Echo 
City ; it then turns to the south- 
west and empties into the Great 
Salt Lake near Corinne, Utah 
Territory. 

Evanston is a dinner-station 
and the seat of Uintah County, 
the most engaging of which two 
facts is the former. The rela- 
tive merits of the eating-houses on the road are often the subject of 
much discussion among the passengers, and the decision invariably 
given by the majority is, that the meals are uniformly bad. When 
the train halts at a station in the midst of a famous deer-country, we 
are not altogether unreasonable in expecting a cut or //^rzV^/ of 
venison ; when grouse are so plentiful that a hunter can go less 
than five miles from the track and kill them with a stick, it is a 
wonder that a few braces do not find their way to the caterer's 
hands ; and when, as at Evanston, the eating-house is sonorously 
called the *' Mountain Trout Hotel," we take it as more than a hint 
that a dish of that most delicious fish, so exquisitely pink in the 



flesh, and so infinitely delicate in flavor, will be submitted to our 
appetites. If only a few of the meats that are to be found on the 
plains and mountains — enough to vindicate the boasts of game 
that are constantly dinned into our ears — were included in the 
inenUy we should be satisfied. But, from the Missouri Riv^er to the 
Pacific Ocean, we eat our way through unvaried rounds of sallow 
chicken, leathery beef, and insufferable pie ; and we can simply 




wonder at the infinitesimal veracity of 
the guide-book writer who assures us 
that "the meals are well cooked and 
elegantly served." 

At Evanston we are introduced to the 

first instalment of Chinese waiters, who 

glide around the tables in the whitest of 

white blouses, and are politely attentive 

in their manners, and extremely cleanly 

in their appearance. The cooks, also, are Chinaman, and are not 

more atrociously incapable than the Irishmen and negroes at some 

of the other stations on the line. 

Three miles from Evanston there is a deposit of coal, which 
yielded nearly 99,000 tons, or 10,000 car-loads in 1875, and a 
much greater quantity in previous years, one mine alone giving out 
1 50,000 tons. Forty-one miles northward is another deposit, the 
veins of which are four and a half feet thick on the ground-level, 
and very much thicker above. 

The country beyond is high, breezy, and rolling, and four miles 
from Evanston we cross the boundary-line of Utah and Wyoming, 
a small sign -board marking the spot. We are rapidly approaching 
Echo and Weber Caiions, which comprise the grandest sceneiy on 
the road, and there is a flutter of anticipation among the passen- 
gers. Formerly an open observation-car was added to the train 
during this part of the journey ; but it is no longer used, and the 
rear platforms are now selected by tourists who are anxious to 
obtain a good view. At Wahsatch we cross the divide between 
Bear River Valley and Echo Cafion, thence descending into a 
region of unsurpassed grandeur. 



